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tREASl^RER or tHE SOCIETY (iV ENGLAND) FOR PROMOTINO 
^ CHRISTIAN lENOWLBPOB) 

^ ONE or HIS ttA^ESTt^S COMHISSTONERS FOR THE BUILDINa 

OF CHURCHEfly 

Mt]>SAftStii| 

I Mow too woU your- ftttftcbiheat to Eiig«. 
laDd, to sappoBe that yoa will approve of all the s^atimenti 
expressed in this discourse. But I haye received too 
maBy evidences of yoor candour and liberality, to be for a 
oioinent apprehensive that you will censure an American 
for the frank, but, I trust, decorous avowal which be makea 
el his preference for the institutions of his own country | 
accompanied as thiij avowal is, by the declaration of the 
debt of gratitade which is due to your\ for those civil 
and religious blessings which bis countrjrmen have derivefli 
Iks their best inheritance, from the land of dieir fathers* 



My object in dedicating this discourse to you, is to ex* 
pre98 the feelings of private gratitude; and to bear testi- 
mony to eminent Christian worth, and to zeal devoted and 
unwearied in the advancement of the kingdom of Christ* 
Your favourable opinion of some of my early poUicationf^ 
in which I advocated the cause of " evangelical truth^' 
in union with " Apostolic order,^' introduced me t» the 
notice of individuals in England, whose attachment to that 
truth and order, and whose exalted character and station 
and influence, render their friendship most honourable 



and valuable to me. At yoor hospitable board I often fSiel 
this honoured circle; and iti jour society, and that of your 
interesting family and friends, I spent some of the most 
delightful hours that solaced my absence from ray cduntry, 
my diocese, my congregations, and my home* 

But, my dear Sir, it is in your public character that I 
most admire, honour, and venerate you. As the prudent, 
and wise, and uniform friend of the Church, divinely con« 
stituted in her sacraments, ministry, and worship, to be 
ihe guardian of the faith once delivered to the Saints, you 
devote your time, your talents, and your fortune, to her 
interests and advancement ; and in this exalted work of 
Chrstian benevolence, you are associated with the highest 
dignitaries of the Church of England, and with some of the 
Boble» of that land.. But f esteem it a still more enviable 
distinction, that in primitive principles, in unaffected piety, 
in every amiable virtue of the Christian, the name of 
JVatsan ia not enworthy of being ranked with those of 
tt^Uim^^ of Wogttn^ of Wcdd«>^ and of Stevem* 

That your life, so valuable ta the large circle of your 
friends, and to that Church to which it is devoted, may to 
a distant period be prolonged in health, in usefulness, and 
la happiness, is the fervent prayer ot, 

My dear Sir, 

Your very faitiiful, affectionate, 
And obliged friend, 

J. H. HOBART. 
Jfea^Ycdi^ JVao. 18^ 1835^ 
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PSALM cxxxvii. 4, 5, 6. 

How shall we ting the Lord's song in a strange land ? If I^orget 
thee, O Jerasalem, let my right hand forget her cunnings K I 
do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
month ; if I preier not Jerusalem above my chief joy. 

X HIS exclamation of lively and deep affection for 
the land which was ^^ blessed of hcayen above and of 
^ the deep that lieth under," and for that Zion where 
God del^hted to dwell, uttered by the Israelites when 
oapdve by the rivers of Babylon, expresses forclUy 
and pathetically the feeUngs which must often arise in 
the bosom c^ him who^ from motives erf* health, of busi- 
ness, Kx qI pleasure, sojourns a voluntary exile in dis- 
tant dimes, from such a country as that, brethren, ot 
which we may be proud, and such a Zion as that 
which engages, I trust, our best affections. (Mien, 
O how oftenl have these feelings of strong and affec* 
tionate preference for the country and the church 
which he had left, deeply occupied the mind of him, 
who now wiihes to thank the Father of mercies that 
he is permitted aguo to address you in these walls^ 
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sacred on account of the objects to which they are 
devoted^ and endeared to him as the place where he 
has mingled with you in supplications and praises 
to the God of all grace and goodness, and delivered 
with much infirmity indeed— (this is not the place 
nor the time for the aifectation of humiGty)— ^in much 
infirmity indeed, but he can and he will say, in 
sincerity, the messages of the Most High and the 
words of salvation. They were feelings excited not 
only in those distant lands less capable of being 
compared in their physical aspect, and in their civil, 
social, and religious institutions, with his native clime, 
but even in that with which ,the comparison is more 
natural and obvious; wbicb mu^ always come widi 
lively excitement on our feelings, as the land erf 
our fathers; and which, with all its faults, presente 
to our impartial and scnitinizmg judgment, so many 
claims to our admiration and love. Yes, even iii 
that land whose fame is bounded throughout die 
earth, which its sons proudly extol as the first and 
the best of the nations, whose destiny she Ihis often 
yielded— even there, where nature has lavished somef 
of her choicest bounties, art erected some of her no^ 
blest monuments, civil pdity dispensed some of h^ 
choicest blessings, and religion opened her purest 
temples — even there (and he thinks the sentiment wast 
not that of the excusable but blind impulse which ia^ 
stinctively attaches us to the soil that gave us birtti]^ 
his heart deeply cherished, and his- observation atld 
reflecticMi have altogetheir scinctioned, fively and aifeC'* 
tionate prefeience, in t^moat cvtrj point of comparbab. 
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« 

%tt his own dear native Imid, and for the Zion with 
which Providence has corlneoted htm« And often m 
the fulness of those feelings has he poured fcHrth the 
exclamation wtuch the fulness of fec^g now reca^s-^ 
*^ How shall I sing the Lord!s song in a strange land f 
« If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand 
^ forget her cunning* If I do not remember thee, 
V let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth ; if I 
*.* prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy." 

i have not been accustomed, my brethren, to ob- 
tmde on yoii, in tlits place, my private thoughts and 
feelings, particularly when connected with topics not 
strictly appropriate to the pulpit. Yet on this occa- 
«an I think I shall not trespass on your indulgaice 
if I do 90. The event that unites, after a long separa- 
tion, a pastfiT with a flock who^ through a course of 
years, has been so indulgent to his infirmities, so lenient 
io his deficiencies and £uUngs, and so disposed to over- 
rftte his services; who have loaded him, and those more 
immediatdy dear to him, with samany favburs; and 
who now wdo(»ne, with those delicate^ tender, and 
waum greetings diat go lo the hearty his return among 
&iaai is suidy one in which tlie predominance and the 
caqMnession of personal fe^bfigs are not ovdy excusable, 
but natural and proper^ and to be expected. Bear with 
me dieoy if for a short time I occupy you with some 
of those idkctions which forcibly occurred to me 
during my idbsence, and which since my return press 
dnemselves on my thoughis and feelings.' I do so 
irith the view of confirming your enlightened and 
leealous attachment lo your country and your church. 
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It IS a common observation^ that we know not the 
full value of our blessings till we are deprived of dmiu 
Certainly I knew not the value kJl mine. I speak not of 
my private comforts and blessings ; of ^ greatest of all, 
tiie family and the feithful friends, with whom I could 
pour out my soul, and to whose endearii^ society I 
could flee, and be f<M- a while at rest» I speak not of 
my congregations and my diocese^ from my connection 
with which I derived «o many exalted gratifications. 
But I allude to those public bles»ngs which 1 enjoyed 
in common witii all .the citizens of thb eminent^ 
favoured land — bles^ngs, physical^ literanfy civily and 
religious — which while they elevate us as a people, call 
loudly for our thanks to him who assigns to the nations 
their destinies, and for the cultivation of all those 
principles and virtues which only can make our bless* 
ings salutary and permanent. 

We have heard of the fertile stril which, in odier 
L lands, makes so abundam a return to the light and 

easy labour that tiUs it Our feelings have glowed wAk 
delight/ or thrilled with awe, at the descriptions which 
have vividly presented to our imaginations the beau* 
tiful or the sublime scenery for which other cxiuntries 
have been so long celebrated. We have perhaps 
sighed for those distant climes, whose skies are re- 
presented as glowing with serene and almost perpetual 
radiance, and whose breezes bear health and cheeri- 
ness to the decaying and languid frame. And un- 
doubtedly in these respects, it would . be little less 
than absurd to urge a superiority over some odier 
lands, or altogether an equality with them. But the 
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ciom^ison was less e^dverse to our own claims than 
I had supposed. We boast not indeed of Alps 
rising on Alps with wild and . snow'^crowned sum- 
niits^ sheltering within their ' precipitous and lofty 
ridges^ vallies that beam with the liveliest verdure, 
and bear the richest producdons of the earth. Yet 
the warmest admirer of nature, after having feasted on 
fliese tremendously sublime or exquisitely beautiful 
scenes, would still be able to turn with refreshbg 
pleasure to the contemplation of the varied and bold 
outlines diat mark the extensive mountains which 
range through our own country ; of the highly cultivated 
fields that occupy tlieir vallies and vari^te the massy 
forests which mount up their sides ; of the long and 
majestic rivers that [uroudly traverse the plains, or 
burst through the lofty hills which oppose them ; and 
even of that sky, if not always as genial, often as 
serene and glowing as that of the most fevoured of the 
southern regions of Europe, and which illumines the 
fertile sdil that it nourishes and enriches. The tra- 
veller, mdeed, is not surprised, elevated, and delighted ^ 
by the stupendous castles which guard the moimtain 
pass, or proclaim in their more interesting ruins that 
they were die place of refuge or the point of assault. 
He sees not the larg^ and imposing edifices which, 
embosomed in the groves of some ridi' valley, or 
pointing some loffy hill, proclaim the taste as wdl as 
die piety of the ecclesiastics, who here daily and 
almost hourly raise die responsive strains of devotion. 
Nor is he astcmished at the splendour that beams from 
the immense structiu^ which wealth has erected for 
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the gratification of private luxury or pride. But he 
can see one feature of evciy landscape here^ one charm 
of American sceneiy, which more than repays fior 
the abaence of these monuments of the power, the 
grandeur, die wealth, and die taste of the rich and 
the mighty of other Irnids — ^and which no other land 
aflbrdsr The slopiqg sides and summits of our hills, 
and the extensive plains that stretch before our view, 
are studded widi die substantial, neat, and commo- 
dious dwellii^ of /r^^mm*— independent freemen, 
owners of the soil--«-men who can proudfy walk over 
their land and exultingly say-^It is mine ; I hold it 
tributary Uy no one ; it is mine. No landscape here 
18 alloyed by the painful consideration, that the 
eastle which towers in grandeur was erected by 
die bard labour of degraded vassals; or that the 
magnificent j^ructure which rises in the spreading 
and embdlished domain, presents a painful contrast 
to the meaner habitations, and the miserable hovdai 
diat mark a dependent, and sometimes a wretched 
peasantry. 

To one country, in some particulars, thb infant na* 
tioii, and older nations, must indeed yield a proud and 
inaccessiUe pre-eminence— 4n diose arts of whfeh it is 
weU said that diey embellish life; which present, with 
all the vivid chanas (^ paindng, and aU die energy, 
grace, and expression of sculpture, the human &ce 
and the human form divine, or emb.od|y those evei^ 
that interest every fef£»g of the soul, which histoiy 
has recorded, or which imagination forms~in those 
dasiucirii recoBectioiia that bring beibre our dd%bted 
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fieelings t!ie brightest mimes of gmimi, of doquencep 
and of taste; and associate, with all that is greats and^ 
alas! also all that is mean, with the ardent struggles 
and triumphs of freedom, md the truel and bloody 
deeds of remorseless tyranny, tfie ewntfid progress 
(celebrated in strains that fom^ ^^ ^^ form, the mo* 
del of all which is noble in sentiment, and |;fiu:eful ia 
^k:tion) of a sinall band of exiles, confined to a narrow 
spot of soil, to that station from which ^j looked 
down on a prostrate and subject world. 

But even in that station, in Ihe very seat fcem which 
(Mice issued the mandates that ruled the nations, amidst 
the awe-inspiring and soul-delighting ruins of imperial 
Rome, the citizen of ttucse States may stand, and say 
with the mingled feelings of commiseration and exul- 
tation — How are the mighty fallen 1 I would not tx- 
change the freedom, jthe independence, the substantial 
comfort and happiness that dbtinguish die infant coun- 
try that owns md protects me, for all dutt recollection 
can supply of what is great and glorious in genius or 
in achievements, or all that art can furnish del%htfal 
to die eye or grateful to the feeUngs, whid), al^! now 
only serve to mark, with greater bunulialion, the fid!, 
and abject condiUon of oppressed, enslaved, and de* 
graded Italy* 

And he may also say, that in the anangement of oyr 
cities and vilh^es, and in die tnodem structure^ civil 
and religiousi that adorn them, with the exception of 
those which in Italy constitute the wonder of adnuring 
crowds, and of that which, in the metropoBs of Eng- 
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and, rises with imposing grandeur, we need scarcely 
yield in the comparison to any other nation.* 

Even in our literary institutions, their present im- 
proved and extended organization embraces a larger 
scope of science in connection with efficiency of opera- 
tion, with the practical application of talent and learn- 
ing to the great purposes of instruction, than some 
foreign institutions*^ 

» The public iqoares of European eitieB exceed in number thoee of our own; 
and tbe fountains tbat play io the humblest villages of Italy, and constitute so 
striking an ornament of Rome, are not here to be seen. But in our cities^ the 
churches and public buildings will in many respects vie with the similar modem 
atructures in tbe cities of Europe; our streets are wider and J>etter arranged; 
and our country viUaces affiw^d more cvidencea of substantial eomfiirt than those 
of any other country, except England. And perhaps no city can boast of a 
promenade superior, if equal, in pdnt of prospect, to the Battery in New- 
York. 

b It would be absurd to say that foreign uniyersities are not dbtinguished by 
iatelleet and learning of the highest order; but this intellect and learning are not 
allDayt brought into aa gi^at practieal efficiency as in our colleges, where the 
professors are engaged, for the greater part of the year, in the active business 
of instruction, by the daily CKamination of tlie students confided to them. In the 
English universities, it is wdl known that dassicid und mathematical studies are 
pursued to the comparative neglect of physical and moral science. In many of 
tbe ectteges in these universities, instruction is most actively and UjKfoDy pur- 
sued. But others, richly endowed, are consider^ principally, if not solely, as 
provisions for the fellows or members. And with respect to the present opera- 
tion of these provisions, the folkiwiog remark is extracted from the Quarterly 
Review published b June last. After speaking of a clamour, which has passed 
•w«y, against *' the, number and indolence, the prejudice and port, of the resi- 
** dent fellows of colleges," the reviewers attribute to it " the present custom 
** of dispensmg, as a matter of course, with the residence of all members of 
'^ foundations who have tak6n the degree of Master of Arts;" and they observe 
-^" Fellowships ^pe sought for, as helping out tbe incomes of students in the 
*' active profesflfions of life." P. 91. Would not (hat system be the best, 
which would so occupy the fellows in the business of instruction, as ta.extend 
this important duty of the universities without burdening tbe fellows so as to 
prevent their devotion to liter&tnre ? And should not a portion of tbe immense 
wealth of the universiiies be appropriated to the increase of the accommodation^ 
Dor students I If I am coir^ctly informed, it 19 extremely difficult, from the great 
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But it< is in our civil and religious institutions that 
'we may, without the imputation of vam-glory, boast 
the pre-eminence. Actual observation will compel 
^ery traveller through those nations of the continent 
that now submissively yield to the yoke of despotic 
power, mild and benevolent as in some instances is 
its administration, to feel, however reluctant, the fuU 
force of the remark, which he may have thought evil 
disecmtent alone had raised, that the labour and inde- 
pendence and freedom and happiness o( the many are 
sacrificed to the ambidon and power and luxury of the 
few* 

Let us never withhold the acknowledgment, that 
from the^r^ of European nations, drawing our origin, 
we have also derived our admirable principles of civil 
freedom. Rejecting indeed the feudel characteristics 
of her pdity, the monarchical and aristocratic features 
of her constitution, we broadly and fearlessly recognize 
ibc great truth, that though, in its general powers, and 
in its sanctions, government is *^ ordained of God," in 
the particuko* form of its administration, << it is the or- 
*' dinance of man;" and that, in this sense, the people 
only are the source of that political power, which, when 
exercised acQording to the legitimate forms of the con«* 
stitution which they have established, cannot be resist-* 
ed, but under the p^ialty of resisting the << cM^nance 
" of God." Still, though in these respects our go* 



number of spplieaoti, to obtaio adnuBiioo into tlie univei'sities ; fo thkt, from thii 
eiroamstance, many are excluded ; vbile the great expense of a uoiversitj edii. 
eatkm excludes others. Both these causes, it is presumed, have had their efl^ct 
in producing the pla«, ivhich is likely to succeed, of ^ a London onivenity." 
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Yemments differ fiom tbat of Englaady let us gnkte- 
fully remember, dial from her we have derived not only 
many of her unrivalled maxims of jurisprudence, those 
which protect the freedom of the subject and secure 
the trial by jury, but those great principles which con* 
stitute the superimty of the modem republics above 
the ancient democracies* These are, the principle of 
representation;® the dividon of the legblative, ttcecu- 
tive, and judiciary deportments; the check on the ex- 
ercise of the power of legislation by its distribution 
among three branches; the independence of the judi- 
ciary on all influence^ except that of the constitution 
and the laws; and its accountability, and that of the 
executive, to the people, in the persons of their repre- 
sentatives;' and thus what constitutes tiie chaiacteristic 
blessing of a free people, a government of laws> se- 
curing to all the enjoyment c^ life, of liberty, and of 

properQr. 

But even in tiiis, next to our own, tiie freest of na- 
tions, it is impossible not to form a melancholy con- 
trast between tiie power, the splendour, and the wealth 
of those to whom the structure of society and the 
aristocratic nature of the government ass^ peculiar 
privileges of rank and of political consequence, and 
the dependent and often abject condition of the lower 
orders^ without drawing the conclusion, that the one 
is the unavoidable result of the other. 



.eThej>r»}iciA^ I tay; &r ia England it if ooljr ptrtiallj cairied into 
pracdoe. 

d Even Eng^and'i king is aecounUUe^ throogh hii ninirten^ to the MmmoM 
of England, theorelkally acting in the lover hoiue of partiameat. 
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Adyantages confi»ssedIy there may be in privileged 
orders, as constitutii^ an hereditary and permanent 
source of political knowledge and talent^ and of refine- 
ment and elevation of character, of feeling, and of 
manners. In tlus view, no men can be more imposbg 
or more interesting dian the high-minded noblemen 
and gendemen of England.* But, in this imperfect 
world, we cannot enjoy at the same time all possible 
advantages. And those which result from die hereditary 
elevation of one small class of society, must produce 
m all the noble qualities which dbtinguish independent 
freemen, a ccNresponding depression of the great mass 
of the community. Can we for a moment hesitate 
which state of society to prefer? No. It h the glorious 
chttacteristic of our admiraUe polity, that the power, 
die property, and the happiness, which in the old 
nations of the world are confined to the few, are dis- 
tributed among die many; diat die liveliness and con- 
tent which pervade the humblest classes among us, are 
not die mere result of diat buoyancy of animal spirits 
which nature seems to have kindly infused into our 
fifame, and which man shares with the beast that sports 
in the^eld or courses over the pkun'-*-but a sober 
semiment of independence, nurtured by the consdous-^^ 
siess that in natural rights and original political power 
aU are equal The obedience, therefc»*e, which fear in 



• And yet ^Mpaiion »d nabomided devofioQ to pleuar^ the eooMqneBecft 
ef idlenen and wealth, often eootambiate the higher ranks, and produce oorres- 
ponding elfecta open the lowe r» "" 8 ee additianal note A at the end of the Dif 



r|t is cheering to think th»t, even in this way, there is something which 
doefr Bghleti the ehaim of the o p p r ew c d peflsaatiy oC Btfrspe. 
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a great measure extorts from the mass of the peofde of 
other couatries, is here the voluntary offimng of a con* 
tented and happy, because, in the broadest sense of the 
term--a free people. 

Brethren, I am not the politiqal patizaur You know 
that I have never thus sunk in this sacred place my 
high office. I am not advocating the views or the 
feelings of this or that political party. Happy omen is 
it for our country, (may I not say so ?) that on great 
national questions parties no longer exists But I do* 
advocate that in which there should be no diffo^nce of 
opinion among us — ^the distinguishing features of our 
free governments. These are topics of general political 
and civil interest, not inappropriate at certain times 
to the sanctity even of thb place. Nor on these pcmits, 
nor on any others which I diall present to you, have I 
substantially changed my opinions: but undoubtedly 
the situation in which Providence has placed mte, of 
considerable observation and reflection abroad,^ has 
powerfully confirmed me in them all — ^and I fed it m^ 
duty to tell you sa . 

I 

But I hasten to subjects on which I feel myself more 
at home. It is the religious fieedom oi my country 
that constitutes, in my view, one of her prouder 
boasts. Protected as religion is by the state, which 
finds in her precepts and spirit and sanctions, the best 
security for social happiness and order, she is left free 
to exert her legitimate powers, uninfluenced and unre- 
strained by any worldly authority whatsoever. And 
the happy effect b seen in the zeal with which her 
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institutions are supported, as far as the abiikjr ciF an 
infant country, and a spreading, and in many cases 
scattered and bumble population, will admit; in the 
prevalence of those moral and social virtues that are 
among her best fruits ; and above all, in less, much 
less of that hostility to her divine origin and charactar^ 
which in other countries her unhallowed perversion to 
political puiposes inspires and cherishes. The con- 
tinent of Europe witnesses the arm of secular and 
ecclesiastical power exerted, in some parts^ in die ex- 
tension and restoration, in all its rigour, ' of a religicm 
which alloys and contaminates the pure spirit oi the 
Gospel by numerous superstitions and coxruptions* 
And among those that once professed a purer &itb» 
owing to tiheif destitution of the best guards against 
heresy, the Apostdic constitution of the ministry and 
a pri^soribed liturgy and ritual, an indiflference and lax- 
ness prevail, whic^ can hear utteried, as the oracles of 
truth, the most absurd and blasphemous heresies, and 
listen, even in the temple of the Most High, to those 
metaphysical speculations which would terminate in the 
doubt of his existence and his attributes.^ 

From the melancholy view of the comipticms imd 
superstitions that disfigure, and the heresies that sub- 
vert the pure principles of Christiamty am<Hig the na- 
tions of the continent, let us turn to that Church, which 



^ « The preient tUtc of ** German FrotetUmtum" 1« ably and eloqaenll^ ex- 

hibited in a ooane of sermonsy preached in May last, before the Umversity of 
Cambridge* by the Rev. Ungh James Rose ; who, fi>r genius, learnings eloqaeoc^ 
and primitiTe priooples, zeal and piety, ranks among the most distingoished 
elergy of the Church of Bng^and ; and vhafii I am proud and happy (o call my 
friend. 

3 
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cveiy heart among us must revere and love as tfie 
Church erf" our fathers— 4>y whom our own Zion (kt 
this never be forgotten) was planted, and long aedu^ 
lousl3^ and affscdcxiately nourished ; and which, what^ 
tyer may be the diefects and fwlts that ave caused 
by those human, ailmixtures which are extraneous to 
her Apofitolic and primitive charaeter, still in that chah 
iQGter,. and inr the ^eal and liberality with which she 
expends her wealth and her labour in the di&sion of 
Christianity, must call forth our warm admiraticHi, 
affection, and applause* In union with this genemk 
sentiment, the Amerkan Episcc^l Church, I fiepeat 
U, should chemh, as anotiier tie which binds he» to 
this Church, gfatitude for her ^^ first fomidation, and 
^ for a long continuance of nursing case and protec* 
^ tion.'^ Still she has cause of congratulation, that 
ittving received, through the Church of England,^ the 
fiutfi as it was once ddiveped to the saints, the ministiy 
as it was constituted by the Apostles of our Loid, and 
a worship conformable to that of the fir^ Christian 
ages, she professes and maintsuns them in thdr primi* 
tiye integrity, without being :ek)^;ed or contrdled by 
dsit secular influence and power which sadly obstruct 
the progress of the Church ci England^ and alloy her 
Apostolic and spiritual character. 

Look at the most important velatbn which the 
Church can constitute, that which connects the pastor 
with his fiock. In ^e Church of En^nd, this con- 

^ Ana the American EpiMopd CKarfh oiigjbl not to foi^gctbir debt of gntti- 
mdetotbe •waent Eyneopal Cfanrehof Seotkwd; IqrwhoM BnliQptlierfint 
BiAop (Seaborj) vas ennseented' 



fttctionls absolute property. The Kvings are in ^ 
^t of indiv^ualsi of the government, or corpcmrte 
bodies ; md can be, and are, ix>yg^t and sold Uk^ 
other property^ Hence, like cAks: property, tfiey are 
toed for the best worldly interests of Ac botders, aofl 
.are frequaidy made subservient to the private *view$ 
*cf individuals and fanulies. They present mi exdbe^ 
ment to eitter into the hely ministry, with a great 
radmixture of secular motivea, and with a sj^rit ofiw 
falling sbort of that|>ure and disiotarested ardour which 
supremelgr:^nis at the promoticm of God*a glory and 
^e salvation of mankind.^ 

The connection thus constituted ei^irdy indepen* 
<dently of die choiee or wishes of the congregaticxi, as 
field independentiy of them. And such are the gross 
rand lamentable obstructicMis to the exercise of dis- 
cipline, from ithe complicaied provisions and forms 
of the ecclesiastical law^ that common, and even seriqus 
clerical irregularities, are not noticed* In a case of 
recent notoriety, abwdoned clerical profligsu^ couU 
not be even tardily subjected to discipline, but at a 
f^eat pecuniary sacrifice on the part of the Bishop who 
.attempted to do that to which his consecration vows 
:!8(demn]y tnnd him*''' 

i Many arettbe caiet of hoKmndile fnitromgey tfid oficntrmce lata like wi« 
Bittiy firom the pirett noUies. Bat tlk9 gmeral tendmeg of the •jntm 'lt,'I 
^eoMeite, «8 shore tUifeei. 

A A petitioD was prewBtedyduriBf tlielMt8BMie»of petfiuneoty lotiMiBSoQIe 
qT Lord! Mkl the Hoiiffe ofSCommoM^ 9am\AuBktif^ the Reetor of a pariih, 
who had for yean heen notorioua for Ae yayait pMfl^acy. The Oiahap of 
Uieobi ataled in hU plaee in the Howe of Lordf, that owing to the operatieo of 
eortaia ferffialHiea in the eeeleaiastical eoaBl% he had Mtherto keffeetuaSy eo- 
ileavoered to sn^aet this elergynua to diteiplme; nod eonadered it m a htnl- 
Ihipythot in tfait.diaohat|;e of di^y he had alinady iaearred an expenoeof MveraY 
^hundred pounds ateriiBg. The debate on this -ecqvjioi^ was published in tUe 
£n{;iish newspupen. 
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The mode of ^pport by tythes, though perhaps, as 
part of the original tenure of property, not unreasonable 
nor oppressive, is still calculated to prevent, in many 
cases, cordial and aiFectionate intercourse between mi- 
nister and people. Indeed, even where clerical duty 
is coflscientipusly discharged, the state of things does 
not invite to that kind of intercourse subsisting amof^ 
us, which leads the pastor into every family, not merely 
as its past(»*, but its friend. 

I need not observe how superior, in all diese re- 
spects, are the arrangements of our Church ; not in- 
deed without their inconveniences, for no human sys- 
tem is perfect. To the congr^tions is secured the 
•I^intment of their clergymen, under regulations that 
prevent, in ^/it^roj^a/ supervision and control, the choice 
of heretical or unworthy persons ; and his support arises 
from their voluntary contributions. The connection is 
thus one pf choice, and therefore of confidence and 
affectbn.' The provisions for ecclesiastical discij^ine 
can arrest the progress of the unworthy clergyman, and 

9 

I In the few^ cases of poptdar appointment of Rector or Lecturer id the 
Chareh of Eagland, every inhabitant of the parish, (which is a district of a cer- 
tain extent,) wliether.he J)e a Churchman or dinenter, a Jew, an infidel or a 
heretic, has aright to vote ; and the canvassing which takes ];4ace, and the elec- 
tions which ensue, are often attended with unpleasant occurrences. Nt»ne Af 
these inconveniences are felt in the American Episcopal Church ; where the 
fihoiee of the minister is, is the larger churches, generally made by the vestty, 
"who are a select number of E^piseopalians chosen by the pew-bolders in that 
particuhr church, to manf^ their affairs. In the smaller ehurehes, the con- 
gtegtmUm sometimes choase their clergyman ; which is done by private consul- 
tation, or by assembling in the cburofa for that purpose: and from the force of 
pabKc opinion, any thing hise canvassing, any efforts made by a clergyman to 
promote his election, would powerful^ tend to defeat it In casdthe Bishop be 
not satisfied that the person so chosen is a '* qualified minister," provision is 
made for inquiring into the sufficiency of the person so chosen, and fir the con« 
firmation or rejection fay the Bishop of the appointment, as the issue of the in* 
^oiry miy be* 
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put him away from the congregations he is injuring 
and destroying, and the church which he is disgracing ; 
and happy are the effects in the general zeal, purity, 
and exemplary lives of the clergy, and tlie affectionate 
intercourse that subsists between them and their flocks J* 
Often have I taken pride and pleasure in exctdng the 
surprise of those who supposed and contended that 
Ae voluntary act of the people would not adequately 
provide for the clergy, by stating in my own case— tte 
continuance of my salary ; the provision for my parochial 
duty ; and the ample funds by whfeh I was enabled to 
leave my congregations and my diocese. 

Advance higher in the relations that subsist in the 
Chiu^h, to those which connect a Bishop with his 
diocese. The commission c^the Bbhop, bis Episcopal 
authority, is conveyed to him by the Bishops who 
comecrate him. But in England the election of the 
person to be thus consecrated is nominally in the Deau 
^nd Chapter of the cathedral of the <liocese ; and theo- 
retically in the King, who gives the Dean and Chapter 



B The canons of the Chareh^ in every diooese, make provision for Uie trial 
of clergymen on presentment to the Bishop, by the vestry of the chureh of 
which he is minister, by a certain number of presbyters, by the convention of 
thie clergy and lay representation of the diocese, or by a standing committee of 
« certain number of presbyters and laymen diosen by the convention. And the 
Bishop, either in virtue of his episcopal superintendence generally, or of the 
provisions of the canons^ may, in case of mmoarsseriottsly affecting the character 
of a clergyman, appoint a board of clergymen and laymen, to inquire whether 
there be cause of presentment ; and if diere be to in their judgment, to present 
accordingly. The ecclesiastical sentence, can«»»ca%pronounced by the Bishop 
after a canonical trial, will always be ratified by the civil courts, should an appeal 
be made to them ott a suit for damages. In all sueh casei^ the courts only in- 
ijulre whetlier the iodividnal has been tried according to the rules of the deno- 
mination of Christians to which he belongs, and to which rules he bu voluntarily 
«abjected himself. 
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permission to dect tiie person, and only the person^ 
\vhom he names. Thus, in the actual q;)eiation of 
what is more an aristocratical than a monarclucal go- 
vernment, the Bishops are appointed by the Cabinet 
or the Prime Minister; and hence, with some most 
honourable exceptions, principally recent, the appdnt- 
ments have notoriously been directed with a view to 
parliamentary influence. Almost all the prelates that 
have filled the English sees» have owed thdr advance- 
ment not solely as it ought to have been, and as in our 
system it must generally be, to their qualifications bx 
ihe office; but to a secular interest, extraneous fix>ra 
spiritual or ecclesiastical considerations.* 

B I have often heard the remark made in England, and so publicly that I can- 
^inot be aeeiised of indelioaej in here ttating it, that no Frime Miniiter before 
tiie preaent (Lord Liverpool) manifisttfed soaraelyanjr rqpard, in his eeeleriastical 
appointments^ to other eonsiderations than family or parliamenfaiy inflaence. 
In the Chareh of Irelandt until latdTt this initoeooe has thme previited. In tivc 
Chureh of England^ the Beneh of Bishops is at present mart honourably filled. 
It is doabted whether the see of Canterbory eonld be oeeiipied fay a prelate 
tinitB^ ao many qoaKficalMwa fcr Ibe oAee aa those which render the ife of 
Atehbidiop Sutton of tnflh valae to the Church over which he presides. With 
the most fsngnliO' talent for barfneaSy he is vnweaiied in hia devotion to the mal- 
tipKed eoneems that daily obim hn attention; and in every thing that he saya, 
and in every thing that he dees, there ai^ a pmdenee and propriety^ a digni^ 
«Bd oondeseensian, a deeomra a a dg ra ee» which nevef fidi to inspire with h%h 
re v e rewe e ind reapeet, and at the same time with pleaanreand ddig^t, all who 
bdioU him in the oftctal station or in the private eirelo. Elevated as' the 
fnetropoKian of Eaglani is shove all the Peen» except those of ibe Royal Faaiiy» 
andaflied by birth as the pneaent m«trQpoytan is, withoM of the noblest and most 
|>owerrt4iamflifls of that tomitry, I oonaidered as an aat^ veiy great attcatidn 
the Invitalion which I reeeived tern hiss, ta aeeompany him to the Hooae of 
La^ at die opening«f i^sriiaaMBt. And I coald not bntadmire theamtfectad 
dignily and4he mild ooarterir whkh diatiagoished him. On thia onsssioBi and on 
others, the attentions t^himadf and Ws hsailtf wero the most gratl^ing thatf 
conM poariUyreeave, and have maiean impresakm on my mbd winch wiH never 
he d&eed, aBdhavee«iited»€inga<if g rl i t iads wMdiwHI never be extiagaiahed. 

I owe the mroe aekaowiedgmenta tnost perticehnrly to the prelate (Dr. JKn». 
%,) wheae exalied learnings and woith, and devotion tDidnty, are of seeh great 
advantage to tlie dioceae of Xeiuivft'— to the PIshop of JUandaJf (Dr. Van 



Advance still lugher— to the Church m hei exalted 
le^slative oapachy, as the enactor of her own laws, 

MUderi,) whose extenuTe and deep theological attaiafneiito are always actirely 
cn^yed fai the defenee of iwlnilive tHith nod c y d €i ** to the Bishop ciFetfr* 
AerofifA (Dr. Manh^ and the Bishop of SaHt^ty (Dr. JSurgeu,) whose 
•ritieal acomen and leamiog^ though sometimes exerted in defeaee of opposite 
pefaita cf daasicaler theolegical speoQlatMNi* are sog;reat an honoar to theChareb 
»"tiB the Biah(^ at Durham (Dr. Barrington^) who, in a long Ufe» has moni&- 
eently applied his patronage to the most oaefaland benevQlent parposesF— to the 
Bishop oiLUckfield and Cmmntrff (Dr. Slyder;^ whose exemplary pieQr- «mI 
episeopal aetiyity are so generally acknowledged—and espedally to the recently 
ftppofaited Bishop of Chetur (Dr. Ml—mfiM,) who^ dbtingeisbed by the highest 
ebssioal reputatSoBa promisea in bis theokgieal and q^iscopal career to attain the 
most elevated station of honoar and of usefulness. From these, and from some 
other Bishops, espeeSaOy Ae exeelleiit» and learned, and aetive Bishop dlJJimt-> 
riekf (DrVipM,) I reeciTCd^asfiur as opportunity offered, the kindest civSities. 
And 1 hope I shall be pardoned for this public acknowledgibent of them ; paiti- 
eolarly as my farther object is to remark, in reference to the sentiment ex« 
pressed in thediseoarse,that eminently, most eminently worthy as those prelstee 
aee of their exalted station, it may be doubted whether, if they had not been of 
■oUe birth or aUiMise» €r po Mo ei e d, fifom their connection as tutors with Dobl» 
ftmilies^ or from other cause, of what is called interett, they would have filled 
the high stations which they now fedora. The same remark will apply ^m^ 
ral^ to other oases tif oonrt patronage. And the eril is, the exdosion some- 
times of superior merit, in consequence of the want tiinterettg and sometimes 
the admneementof thoae who have little of any other pretensionathaii the poa* 
session of this intereit. 

In the American Episcopal Church, the Bishop of every diocese is chosen ui 
diocesan eonvention of the clergy, and the hiy representatives of congregations; 
each clergyman and each congr^fation having one vote ; the concurrence of a 
minority of the clergy and of a majority of the delegates being necessary to a 
elnice. The person eleoted by the diocesan convention, must be recommended 
to the BUhops by a majority of the standing committees of the respective dio- 
ceses, conssting of a certain number of clergymen and laymen chosen by the 
conventions thereof; or by the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies of the Ge? 
nersl Omveotion: after which, the Bishops may consecrate or not, according to 
their discretion. It seems impossible to devise a better mode of seeuring a pro- 
per choice of a Buhop— though doubtless it is liable to the inconvenience of 
pArty feefing in the diocese ; which liowever, if it should operate in an improper 
choice, may be counteracted by the standing committees, or the House of Cle- 
rical and Lay Deputies in General Convention, who must rati^ the choice; or 
by the Bishops, who must consummate it. The clergy and the representativet 
of the eongregstiOQS are, generally speaking, the best judges of the fitness of 
the person who is to be their Bishop ; and as they are most interested in a proper 
choiee, it is to be presumed that generally they will make it. The vk>lence of 
party, if in any case excited, win soon settle down, after the choice of the dii^ 
ceae has been confirmed by the highest eodesttstieal aathoritiesk 
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and regulations, and canons. The Convocation, the 
legitimate legislature of the Church of England, and 
the high grand inquest of the Church, has n«t ex- 
ercised its functions for more than a century. And the 
only body that legislates for a Church thus bound by 
the state and stripped of her legitimate authority, is 
parliament, with unlimited powers^-a House of Lords, 
where the presiding officer may be, and it is said has 
been, a dissenter: — ^a House of Commons, where many 
are avowed dissenters, and where, whenever church 
topics are discussed, ample evidence is afforded that 
the greatest statesmen are not always the greatest 
theologians.' 

Let me not be misunderstood — ^I am not speaking 
disrespectfully of dissenters, nor entering into the Ques- 
tion of the propriety of their participating in the civil 
government of England. But what business have dis- 

• The fuilowing remarks on the sulject of parlutmentarj theology are ex- 
tracted from a moat able work reeeatljr pafaGihed, entitled, ** Letters to Charles 
*< Batler/Esq. oo the Theok^cal ParU of his Book of the Uoman CatboUe 
<* Church, by the Rev. Henry Phinpotts, 1). D. Hector of SUnhope," in the 
diocese of Durham— a most powerful writer, characterized not more by the 
compactness, the enerfy, and the eonoloaiveness of his reasonhig, than by the 
pungency, ele|;ance, and dclicaqy of the classical style in wliieh that reasoning 
is made to reach the understanding, to gratify the taste, and to arouse the feel* 
ing& This writer observes, (p. 318,) ** Of that honourable assembly, to which 
'* I have here alluded, I trust that I shall nut be thought likely to speak in terms 
" of purposed disrespect. But 1 may without offence be permitted to observe, 
*' that the Reports of what passes in its deliberations on subjects like those 
** which I am now treatiojg;, do not always tend to heighten oar veneration for 
** it If there is no royal road to philOsoph}r,' neither is there any parliament* 
** try short-cot in the science of divinity ;— ^lere privilege is of no farther uae^ 
*' than to enable its possessors to apeak peremptorily in a high place, without 
*' always ' knowing what they say, or whereof they affirm':' in short, ' honour- 
" ' aUe members,' and even * hawmrBMe and learned members,' must be eooo 
** tent (0 be ignorant, where they will not take the trouble to be informed ; and 
^ if they think fit to proclaim their ignoranee, they have only to thank them* 
*' lelves for any exposure to which it subjeett them," 



iteiiters with' legislating for a Churchy from which they 
dissent, and to which they are conscientiously opposed? 

I need not remark to you how superior are the arrange'* 
ments of our ecclesiastical constitutions. These provide^ 
in Diodcsan Conventions, consisting of the Bishop, the 
Clergy, and the delegates of congregations ; and in a 
General Convention (X the Bishops, the Clergy, and 
the representatives of the Laity, with a negative on 
each other, for the full, efficient, and vigorous exercise 
of the legislative, executive, and judiciary powers of 
the Church; and at the same time secure in every 
department, arid in every officer, that responsibility 
which is essential to a zealous and correct administraticm 
of ecclesiastical affairs. 

The prmciple of our ecclesiastical polity we derive 
from the Church of Engknd. It is the principle which 
ks ablest champion, styled in dden time and in olden 
phrase^ *' the judicious Hooker," enforces and vindicates 
—that all orders of men afflicted by the laws, should 
have a voice in making them.^ In the theoiy of the ec- 

P "To take away all such mutaal grieiraiicee, injuries, and wrongs, there wu 
** no way but only by growing unto eomposition and agreement amongst them« 
** selves, by ordaining some kind of goremment poblick, and by yielding them- 
^ selves subjeet thereunto; that unto whom they granted authority to rule or 
** govern, by them tbe peace, tsanquillity, and happy estate of the rest might 
** be procured." (Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, vol. i. page 241. Oxford edi« 
liOD.y-.« Strifes and troubles would be endless, except they gave their common 
** consent all to be ordered by some whom they should agi^e upon. Without 
^ which consent there were no reason that one man should take upon him to 
^ be lord or judge over another." (Ibid. pp. 241, 242.h**''' Impossible it is that 
** any should have complete lawful power but by consent of men, or immediata 
** appointment /)f God." (Ibid. p. 5242. )-*-*<' So that^ in a word, all publick regi« 
^ ment, of what kind soever, seemeth evidently to have risen fram deliberat* 
^ advice, consultation, and composition between men, judging it convenient and 
** behovefnh" (Ibid, p. 243.)—" The lawful power of making laws to command 
^* whole politick societies of men, belongeth so properly unto the same entire 

4 
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cksiastical ccxistitution of England, the Bishops and the 

Clergy legislate in the upper and lower house of Coniro^ 

eation, and the laity in Pkrliament, whose assent, ac that 

of the King, is^ necessary to all- acta of the Cbavocation. 

Bbt though the Convocation* is summoned and meets 

at every opening of Parliament^ the preix^tive of the 

King is immediately exercised in dissolving it- Henoe 

Parliament—^ by bodyr wkh the exception^ of the Bi* 

shops who sit in die House of Lords,, and whose in« 

Avidual voles are merged in the great mass of the Lay 

Peers— -becomes in its^ omnipotence the sole legislator 

of the Apostolical and spiritual Church of Englandl 

And the plan has been i^^ed, oi dtenng by audxv 

lity of Parliament the manriage service of tbt Church, 

so as to compel the Clergy to dispense with those 

parts whidb recognize the doctrine of the Trinity, m 

accommodation to the seruides of a certain class of 

dissenters.^ Thanks to that good Rovidence w6a 

** foeietiea^ fhit for any prince or potentate cf what kind aoerer upon earth io' 
** exereiie the same of himself, and not either by expretteomminion immeiiK 
** ately and persbnaliy reedted from God, or else by authority derived at the 
** first from their consent upon whose persons they impose bw% it is no better 
** than meer tyranny. Lavs they are not therefore which pabSelb approbation' 
^ hatfi not made aoi'' (Ibid. p. 246.>-<< TiTI it be proved that some special taw 
" of Christ hath for ever annexed unto the clergy alone the power to mate 
'* ecclesiastical laws, we are to hold it a thing most consonant with equity and 
" reason, that no ecclesiastical laws be made in frChristian commonwealth, with- 
** oat consent aa well of the laity as of the clergy, but least of all without oonseotk 
'' of the highest power. For of this thing no man doubteth, namely, that in all 
'*^aocieties, companies, and corporations, what severally each shall be boand 
'* Wito, ii must be with all their assents ratified. Against all equity it we^ 
^ that a man should suffer detriment at the hands of men for not observiw 
** that which he never did either by himadf or by others, mediately or imme- 
'* diately agree unta" Ibid. vol. iil. pp. 368, 309.^** Peace and justice are 
** mabitained by preserving unto every order their right, and 1^ keepmg dt 
^ estates, as it were, in an even balance.'*^ (Ibid. p. 369.> 

^ The plan has not succeeded ; nor is it likely to succeed. But the fact of it» 
agitation Is mentioncKl, to show the ideas entertained of the 9mn^9ten€€ ii^ 
Parliament in matters ecolesiastieal aa veil as eivih 



ihafh watched over our Zion^ no secular aullutfity caa 
Interfere with, or contrd our high ecclesiastical as-* 
sembly. The imposing spectacle is seen there, of 
jicr Bishops in one house, and her Clergy and Laity 
by their representatives in another (analogous to die 
mode qf our civil legislatbn^ exerdsing legislative^ and 
% the Bishops admonitory, authority over the whole 
Church, and co-ordinately enacting the laws that her 
'exigencies may demand. Harmcmy , union, vigour, zeal, 
like the tife-blood ctf the human frame, are thus sent 
irom this heart of our system, into every part of the 
spiritual body-^through aU the members of ow church, 
which is destined, we humbly <tmst, to exhibit nc^ only 
as under the most discouraging circumstances she lias 
always done, in its purity, but in the «trei^h arising 
from increasing numbers, the primitive truth and. order 
which Aposties proclaimed and established, and for 
which they and a noble army of martyrs laid down 
their Uves/ 

* The Clrareb of England -And (he Protestant 'Episcopd Churdi Sn Amerka 
Are Jdentified.ta to the £pi9C9pacy,g hf wbkh is meant • the divine eonsdtutioD 
•of the ministry in the orders of Bishops, .Priests, and Deaoons, with their appro* 
i^riate powers; the-«rder of Bishops possessing exelasirelj the powers of ordi* 
dUitioiiy of eoofirmatioQ, of .^euperintendenee, and of sapremaey in government. 
But these Churches differ in numy respeoto in their Episcopal gwernmetUf 
whieh genetil teran not^ooly indodes the above orders of ihe ministry, bat ex- 
tends to other offices of haman appointment; and especiaily to the mode by 
irtiicli her ministers are .vested with jurisdietion ; and ^to the partieular organ- 
ization of her legislative, cxeoative, and jodidary departments. It is eoraect to 
l^eak of the divine institntkNi of Epiieqpacy,g but nM as is done by some writers 
it the divine constitution of Episcopal gwemmenti which on many points is 
•^ human arrangement^ and varies in different Bpiseopal Churches. 

In the American Episcopal Church, the body which exercises her legisbtive 
power is constituted analogous to the paramount dvfl body of the United States 
'—the Congress. This eonnsts of two houses, of senators and representative^ 
'Of the several states, the concurrence of both bemg necessary to taws. And 
the supreme authority of the Ameriean Episcopal Church at rested in U^e 
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' I might dwell on other points of comparison — ^but 
the detail is painful to me> and I forbear.* I forbear 

manner in a General Conventioo of two houaes, with co-ordinate powers— 
the Hoase of Bishops of the several dioceses — and the House of Clerical and 
Lay Deputies from each diocese, chosen by the clergy and represenUtlves of 
tlie congregations in diocesan Conventions ; the consent of both Houses being 
necessary to the acts of the Convention ; and the Clergy and Laity having a ne- 
gative on each othen The government of the Bpisoopal Church in America is 
perhaps even more republican than that of the Presbyterian denomination. 
The legislative bodies of the latter are not divided as that of the General Con- 
vention of the Episcopal Church is, into two houses, sin^ilar to the civil legisU^ 
tures; nor in their ecdeaastical assemblies have the Laity, voting as a distinct 
body, a jBomplete negative on the acts of the Clergy, as they have in all the ]e« 
gislative bodies of the Protestant Episcopal Church. There is also a dose anar 
logy between the civil government and the government of the Episcopal Church 
iu the tingle and reeponaible exefiutive^ — tl^e president and governors in the 
one; and in the other, the Bishops of the several dioceses, originally elective 
officers, and amenable by impeachment of the diocesan Conventions to the gene- 
ral Coanci} of BishopSi A- single executive, securing at once energy and rew 
sponnbiUtyt a feature so valuable in our civil constitutions* is unknown to all 
the forms of Church government, except the EpiacopaL Let it not be said 
then that there is any inseparable alliance between ^n l^pisoopal government 
and monarchy. Happily without violating the cardinal principles of Episcopacy 
in the divinely eonstituted powers of Bishops, Episcopal government may be 
«|[lapted to any form of civil polity; and in this country, resembles more than 
liny other eccleaiastical government, our civil constitutions. 

• I cannot, however, av«d adverting to one or two other particulars. It would 
hardly be supposed, and yet such u the fact, that the theological requisitions 
lor the ministry, and the provisions for theological edocatiotn in the Ameriom 
Church, are n^uch superior to those in the Church of Englai^d. With respect 
to the qualifications for orders, in addition to evidence of p^ous and moral dia* 
racter, the canons of the ^Htter Church only require that the person applying for 
orders has " taken some degree of school in either of the universities ; or at the 
** least, that he be able to y^c^ an account of his faith in the Latin, according 
** to the articles of religion ; and to confirm the same by. sufficient testimonies 
*' out of the Holy Scriptures." No previous time for tlveolp^cal study is spe- 
cified. Compare with the above meagra requisitions the following, contained in 
Hi canon of the An^erican Epijcopal Churc)^.— (See Appendix, No. 1.) 

In the Church of England there are really scarcely any public provisbns foe 
theolo<yical education for the minist>7* In each of the universities there aro 
pnly two professors of diyi nity. Their duti es are confiqied to delivering at stated 
times, a few lectures on divinity to the university students ; but they have not 
the especial charge of the candidates for o^ers, who are left to study y/hen, and 
Tfihere, and how they please. Almost iopimediately on graduating, they may 
npnly for orders, with^no other theological knowledge than what was obtained in 
$}^ general coarse of ^eligioas studies in the college of which ,they have been 
loembprS/ 
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also, lest it should be supposed that I delight in 
exposing the weak points of a church, who, with all 
her faults, arising not from her spiritual character, but 
from secular arrangements, is the great blessing and 
hope of England and of 'Protestant Europe ; whom, 
notwithstanding defects that obscure her splendour and 

. In the American Episcopal Church, a Theological Seminary^ uader Uie 
authority and control of the "whole church, is estahlished, emhracing, under six 
professorships, a course of theological study of three years, in vhich, for nine 
months every year, the students are daily examined hy the professors on the 
•uhjects of their respective departments.— (See Appendix, No. U.) 

Must not every firlend to the Church of England most ardently desire that 
in the universities, distinct and fulf provision, similar to that ahove named, 
ahould be made for theological education ? And could there be a better plan 
ihan that of divinity colleges, where the graduates of the other colleges could 
pursue their theological studies under suitable professors and tutors ? Whi^t an 
incalculable effect would such institutions produce in raising the tone of theolo- 
gical and practical qualifications for the ministry, aiid in counteraeting the super* 
ficial and secular views with which that holy function is now too often regarded ? 
A church of such wealth and inflaenee as the Church of England, has only to 
say this mutt be done, and it mould be done. But alas ! the Church of England 
cannot speak nor act. There is no community of authoritative acts as in the 
American Church between the Bishops, none between them and the Clergy 
and the Laity. No General Convention of the Bishops and therepresentativea 
of the Clergy and Laity inperintends and regulates her concerns. 

The only public bqdies x>f the Church of England, are the Society for Pro- 
meting Christian Knowledge, the Society for Propagating the Gospel, and the 
Church Missionary Society. But these have no authoritative power over the 
internal concerns of the church ; «id ar^ in many respects mint loosely organ* 
ized . The business of the two former is regulated by public meetings of aQ the 
members, in which, as far as voting is concenied, the Bishops may be entirely 
controlled by the Clerical and X^ay members, and the two former by the latter, 
who it is believed out number them. How much more correct and judicious is 
the principle of a concurrent vote by ordera in the American Church, so t|iat 
the three orders of Bishops, Clergy, ayid Laity, have a negative on each other. 
No person, I think, who knova the present state of the Church of England, but 
juust ardently desire the union of the two societies for Propa^ali'fl^ the Gospel^ 
and the Church Missionary Society, In a new society, to be managed by direc- 
tors consisting of the Bishops, of certain of the beneficed Clergy, and of officers 
ef the state, and of t|ie law, and of other persons to he chosen by ^e membera 
•—in this' board of direction, adopting the principle above mentioned, of voting 
by orders. The party spirit that now ragea in that church, would thus be 
AlJayed, and the greatest efficiency g^ven to the operations of t|ie Church of 
England, in the important woi'k of propagating the Gospel. 
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impede her Apostolic influaicei I rtvere and love { aadi 
who lanks among her Bishops and Clergy some of the 
highest names for talents, for learning, for piety, and 
for laborious zeal ; and whose friendship and hospitable 
attentions, an honour to any person, I hare felt to be 
an honour to me» I make this acknowledgment with 
emotions of the liveliest gratitude for the abundant hos- 
pitalities and attentions wluch gladdened my residence 
among them. But surely this powerful feeling is not to 
repress the exercise of die privilege, and indeed the 
duty, of every person vAio may have the opportunity^ 
of comparing his own country and church with others, 
not for the unworthy purpose of petty boasting, but ia 
the elevated view and hqpe, however humble his ioKur 
oice, of advancing the great mtereste of the humaa 
kind, and the divine cause of the kingdom and church 
of Jesus Christ Hospitalities and attentions, estimable 
as tiiey may be, would, at such a pricey be mudi too 
dearly purchased. 

No— I revere and love Ei^hnd and its church; 
but I love my own church and ecountiy better«-~<< If 
" I forget tiiee, O Jerusalem, may my right hand forget 
<* its cunning. If I do not remember thee, may my 
^< tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth; if I pre&r 
'^ not Jerusalem above my chief joy •'* 

It is with a view to nourish the same sentiments 
in yoUi my brethren, that I have indulged in remarks 
which some may ibaxik unnecessary and invidious. But 
what I have said, has been dictated by a paramount 
sense of duty, which, when dear and decided, ought not 
to look to personal consequences — by a deep and de- 
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litierale convictioD that yoa cannot be made senaUe 
of tbe great superioriQr of your own church in many 
fttrdctilars of hmnan afrangement, but by the compa- 
rison wKkdi I have made. Yoo ought to know and 
to fed this superiority, not for the purpose (I repeat 
h) of notirishing a £bofish vain-gkny, but of cherishing 
that enli^iteiied and warm attachment to your churchy 
whiidi oidy will lead to zealous and unabatmg endeav- 
OURS to prescnre her purity, and extend her hafiowed 
influence. 

Nor b this comparison widnut another important 
dbjecL Common opinion often identifies our diurch 
mA merely ia the cardinal points of faitb^ oi mbistry, 
and of viorsbapj in which we are proud thus to be 
idemified, widi die Churdi of Engfand, but in die 
crganizatk» wtuch results fitim her connection widi 
the state* This erroneous view of our church has sub* 
jecled her, in various places and at different dmes, to 
an odium which, preventing a cBspas^nate examina^ 
tioa of her real charac^r, of her Apostolic and prinu* 
tive clwns, has seriously retarded her prepress. It 
baa been insmuated, if not openly asserted, that we 
sqcredy desired the estsdblishment, die honours, and 
the wealth of the Church of England. God for- 
bid (I speak reverendy and most seriously) diat we 
should ever have them. It may be doubted whether 
ib their present operation they are a blessing to the 
Church ci England. They weigh down her Apostolic 
pinci];^Sf they obstruct die exercise of her legiti- 
mate powers i diey subject her to worldly policy;^ they 

* See add^onat note C at the end of the Diacoane. 
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infect her with worldly views. Still in her doctfmesfy 
in her ministry, in her worship, she is " all glorious 
" within" — ^and thanks to the sound and orthodox and 
zealous Clergy, who have been faithful to her princi- 
ples, she is still the great joy and the great blessing ci 
the land. It would be impossible to sever the church 
from the state without a convulsion which would up^ 
root both, and thus destroy the fairest falx'ic of social 
and religious happiness in the Europesui world. But 
many of the abuses to which secular interest and views 
have subjected the Church of England, and many even 
of the original defects of her constitution, might be, 
and may we not hope will be, corrected and remedied 
by the gradual but powerful influence oipubUc opinion* 
And it therefore b a hig^ act of duty and of friendship 
to that church, to direct • the public attention to those 
abuses and defects/ For if the Church of England 
were displayed in her evangelical and apostolic cha-' 
racter, purified and reformed firom many abuses which 
have gradually but seriously diminished her influence, 
greater would be the blessings she would diffuse, more 
limited and less inveterate the dissent fix)m her, and 
more devoted the grateful attachment of her mem^ 
bers. We want not, therefore, the wealth, the honours^ 
or the establishment of the Church of England. Witb 



t The aathor has not the vanity or the presamption to suppose^ that his* 
opinions will he considered as of so tnach importance in England, as to excite' 
any sollcitade as to their nature or their operation. Bat he must say* that fer^ 
Tently and deeply attached to the Church of England in her apostofie and primi- 
tive character, if he were one of her clergy, and occupied a station of influence,, 
he should feel it an imperious duty, and the highest evidence of his attachment 
to her, to proclaim predseiy the same opinions which he has ezpreased in this 
AscQiUrser 



the union of qhurch and state conlmeilced the great 
CQiTuptions of Christianity. Sa firmly persuaded am 
I (tf the deleterious effects of this union, diat if I 
tniist choose the one or the ether. I would take^ die 
perse0ution of the state rather than her favour, her 
frowns radier than her smiles, ^ her repulses rather than 
her embraces*!' It is the Eminent i»"ivilege of our 
church, > that, evangelical iii her doctrines and her wor- 
ship, and apostolic in her ministry, she stands as the 
primitive church did,' before the first Christian emr 
peror lodded her with the honours that proved more 
injurious to her tJbs^n the relentless persecution of his 
imperial predecessors* In this' enviable land of religi- 
ous fireedom, our church, in common .whh every i^ther 
religious denomination, asks nothing fi'om the state 
but that which she does not fe^ will ever be denied 
Jier-^rotectton, equal *and impartial protection* 

My brethren, I have dime — I have laid befwe you 
^t this interesting period of meeting you after a Ibng 
absenct^, some of the thoughtis and fdelings that have 
occupied my mind. But there is still one weight of 
"Which you must allow me to disburden myself-^hat 
of gratitude to you« You sympathized kindly and 
tenderly with me in the illness that disabled me from 
serving you. You pressed my voyage abroad. As a 
vestty, and. individually, you made the most ample 

V 

« PerhaiM these ezpreanoni are too strong. I know they are thought >o bjr 
Mine whose judgmeots I greatly respeot. But I must oonfess, I tfaiak thej are 
joitified hy the Tlew whitfh history affords of the efieets of state intueiice on the 
Church. 

ji In this Tiew, as identified with the Church in th^ first and purest i^es of 
Christianity, how exalted is her character^ how responsible her situatiODy and 
how momentbos the duties of her clergy and her people. 

5 
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^insion for me. Heft youwilh youricfaidest *#is6fc8, 
^^Rtions, and prayerSi. I IdR; yon with the h^ ^-> 
^eed) tHat I should meet you agaiii; but ^fcrtify, Ht^Hh' 
some apprehension that it might be otherwiser^ But f 
lei; yba wifli a heart solaced and cheered hy yt/tk 
Idndness; the recollection of M^hieb cheered many' 
londy ihoments, sbkced; noany dciys of soBtvrite W^ 
^ckness in ifistant laiids. Through^ ike ^rbtedfiM 
and fevour bf a graeious Provideiiee I meet fwii 
Bnd r am greeted wWh a welcome— -ohT let me s^ 
^o— -Which my heart delights to befieve is an Mevideivce 
lihat I bave a stronger held on yodr afieetibns «MA 
your C(mfi3ence than I stipposed 1 possessed'^-^ofld 
*lian I tHrik I deserVe.^ I oi^ht to ^be the ^happiest iX 
men; and, conadering what I ^we to rhy congrcga^ 
lions and my diocese, t ought to be &e %esft of ip^i^j&ts 
and theliest cf fei^bps. in fl«e strong sense rf toy 
obligations to God ibr lus merriGs^ not the .ledst of 
ivbich are your confidence and alfladhment whiek 
tmidrne to your service, IwDl, by Ms grace, aim sit 
what I cannot hope fully to tittsdn. And may he, lihe 
Author of ail good, the God and Fatflier dT our L*d 
arid Saviour Jesus Oiristy bciftow on you Us^hoibdst 
blessings; not merety the ^empordl joys of a fedihg 
fife, but the rich blessings c^ liis mercy and-giate^ 
lesus Christ tfirough thes^es of etetrfty;* 
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and.s^!n(kmen^*qf, Eti^nil'}, AnMrng Uioi«,-ti^9 iionflnr cf vlioii i^ 
qiiauiti^Dce tbeimthor enjoy$ti« he hopes he m%y; he permitted to..mention LorA 
Civ^viUey Lovd, StoweVl^nf^ 9^cy» LocdJCeayoD $ aod aM^jocd St VmceaV 
lyad K^ Smul^Qii, froaqf «]y)m 4^« i^eccaved the>io9it wifsifofu rtten tiqpici f a* 



Page 3C. [J^ prrvU^t^ of cvmpaHnff hi9 vwn cwmity, amd ekurch. 
^ther8,2 Thit piiidfege i& exercised lif. no. (jbcmbs ivith moipe Cbeqncfiqf^or 
, greater freedom than by'Eogliafa travellers and ceviewers. An able eompaditvti 
^«f thl4 ktndJQ oi»« of the Ute numhetsqSthe Q^anteriy Bene^r^ mui wjritt^.^«& 

.4ji4i^dn»lof t^efintlitenuorrepatatio^C^^ i|Jiom.ha4h«^ ttii}i|p|^ 

4t^jbuted artloles of avexy differeDt4escriptipoi. relative tOstheUaiteil Stated Ql( 
^^^eriea. Qo( the auihor had d«>the mortifiisation of healing ficom tiiis|[entle" 
n^anAdistingoashed not more for hii|. elevated lalenit%thaii.iQ3r hisAmiaUe viiia«b 
that he had received feom Ameriea^ in eoosequenoe of this. suppQs^n« voffff 
aaonjmous letters of the most orimmtiog deaansition. Thia is nob.die mod* 
in which Americans should defend the cfaaraetcr of th&r cout^try. 

N 

Page 38. {^Subject her to worldhf'poUq/i^^ ^M hut the^otiey of the cabinet 
'n4iM*ti7 of Enghnd pnevented them« hefooe ihe revnlmkm in Ai|i«rl«% S^mk 
4^«Q|if)H Spiseopaey; to the coloiue? ? Thgywisfafd to hec^.the edo^ies depeiM|«n* 
«! an respei^ on^the mother eoaatiy. They soiight.to please the diaseDtecs. 
This fiiet^^eU k«own at thatimeyiaAl^ttDdanti^ proved in 1eK«rs6:xna ArchhSaboe 
Seeker tp Qr. Johpaooh of JKiii||faCnow,Cidiimbia] CoUegie^ Vav-Ycsk ; anneice^ 
to his4ife lyr Dr.^handlff . The.gi*atitq(de cf the Amecioan Chui»h (be &vaavs 
.ce^ved before the sevolntiony is.^r^iai^a^ d«e tathe Chpcch- of England ia 
)|i^ ySpoBtoUc cfaforaoter, and noft ^ aa ^taWiahnent dependent on the ftale, 
<l^d proteeied by it. In l|ev tooaer ebavaeter she 'wonld have gnmted Bishops 
te the eo^miear in t]|#,latter she refused; it. Happi|y»tkat poUcy is now changed ; 
4nd her Gohnies enjoy Bishops; stiUyhovever^ dfl^endenioi>'the«ahinet ministry 
«f Bnglfndy and ^pointed and controlled by them. 
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, -Concluding J\rote. 
In tbi« seeond edition of his discoarse, the author has endeavoured to Gorrec(t 
some of the defects of style which his own obWrvation or that of others der 
tected in wh|»t was,, tfacongh unaToidaA>1e circumstaneeS) ii hoatyp^rfoFti^mte. 
He does not mean to apply this remark to the sentiments expressed. TTtey 
were the result of muol) reflectii^» ^ere'weU weighed, and he sees no reason 
to retract or to modify them. 

He indulged the hope that tfa^ discourse would in some measure tend to in? 
crease the attachment of his oountrynien to their civli and religious institutions; 
and his still more sanguine expectation was, that it would do good to the Church 
in which he* holds an official station, by correcting erroneous impresnons witli 
respect to her transatlantic copnections and prepossessions ; and by diffui^ng ' 
correct information as to her real organization and character. The comparison 
was made of lnst>wn country and Church •mth. others, '* not for the unworthjr ' 
^ purpose of viian-glory, Hat in the elevated view and hope, however humble 
^ his influence, of' advancing the great interests of the human kind, and the 
^ divine cause of the kingdom and Church of dlssus Christ^ Under the infior 
ence of these sentiments, a regard to **' personal consequeooes*' in the censures 
to which he might be exposed, ought not,. he thought, to deter him from the 
disdiarge of his duty. 

In diis eonduding note, it is his obgeet to notice some of the criticisms which 
^ave been made oa the discourse. 

The title has been criticised^ as promising more than has been performed. 
Had the author, supposed that it would have excited the expectation of a *'com- 
patison" in aU points cf his own country with others, within the compass of 
a single discourse, he eertfdnly would not have adopted it. He. thought the 
ouiUnes of a general comparison were sketched in the discourse, that the com- 
parison was made on some pointy, and therefore the title was not inapplicable. 
He certamly did not mean, in the use of it, tp give undue importance to hii 
performance. 

The charge has been made by some of his own eoantrymen, that he has 
dealt unkindly and unjustly with England. ' , 

He has the satisfaction to know, that this is not the opinion entert^ned 
by many highly respectable subjects of that country resident here, who yield 
to none in a warm^attachment to it. At <the same time the author most 
declare, that different views on the part of the suljects of England, while 
it would occasion him pain, would not lead him to doubt the truth of hif 
remarks' or the propriety of their publicaUon. He cannot help thinking 
that the ehai^ is made from the impressioii produced by those parts of the 
performance which point out some defects in the civil and religious establish- 
ments of England, without sufficiently attending to the commendations, which 
he thinks are not sparingfy ^estowed. In the dedication he speaks of the ^vdebt 
^ of gratitude which is due £io England] ft>P those civ3 and religious blessings 
f' which \fM countrymen have derived, aft thdr best inheritance, frofli the iap.^ 
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^ of tlieir fiithen.** In the body of tbe dueonrse he sjiealu of Eogtand ai, ' 
^* with all its faults^ presenting to our impartial and serotinizing judgment, so 
'** ntkany claims to oar admiration and love." Atid subsetjuently in the discoarsey 
4he foQpwing sentiments occur. <* Let us never withhold the acknowledgment^ 
^ that from the^rs^ of Europesn nations, drawing our origin, we have also 
'" derived ov admir^le priniciples of civil freedom." ** Let us gratefully re- 
** memher, that from her. we have derived not only many of her unrivaUed 
*^ maxims of jurisprudence, those which protect the fi^eedom of the subjeot and 
*' secure the trial by jury, but' those great prinoiples which constitate the 
^ superiority of the modem repuhlies above the ancient democracies." • ^ N« 
^ men can be more imposing or more interestiog.than the high-minded noble* 
^ men and gentlemen of England." " Let us turn to that Charch, which every 
" heart among us must revere and love as the Chureh of our fathers— by whonx 
** ou|r ow^ Ziott (let this never be forgotten) was planted* and long seduloaaly 
** and aflfectionately nourished ; and which, whatever may be the defects and 
•^ faults that are caused' by iho^ haman admixtures which are extraneous to 
** her Apostolie and primitive character, still in thati^haractek*, and In the zeal 
** and liberality with which she expends her wealth and her labour in the diSu- 
** sioD of Cfaristiiinity, must call forth our warm admiratbn, affection, and ap- 
** planse. And in union with this general sentiment, the American Episcopal 
<' Chorefa, I repeat it, «faould cherish, as another tie which binds her ,to this 
^ Church, gratitude for. her ' first foundation, and for a long continuance of 
<* * nursing care and protection.' " The Church of England, ** with all her 
*' fii^Its, aridng not from her spiritual character, 'but from secular arrange* 
'* meats, is the great blessing and hope of England and of Protestant Europe; 
^f' whom, notwithstanfing defects that obscure her splendour and impede her 
<' Apostolic influenee, I reyere and love ; and who ranks.among her Bishops 
** and Clergy, some of the highest names for talents, for learnings for piety, and 
'* fiir laborious zeal ; and whose friendship and hospitable attentions, an honour 
*' to any person, I have fdt to be an honour to me" ** In her doctrines, in hep 
** ministry, in her worship, ahe is/ all glorious withm'— and thanks to the sound 
<* and orthodox and zealous Clergy, who have been fiuthful to her principlei^ 
<* she is still t!he4p'eat jdy and the great Uessing of the land. It would be imw 
^ posipble to sever the bhu|«h from the state without a convulsion which would 
** uproot both, and thus destroy the fairest &bric of social and reltgiooa happi* 
<^ness in the European world. But many of the abuses to whieh secular in* 
** terest and views have subjected the Church of England, and many even of the 
" original defects of her constitution, might be, and may we not hope wilUbe, 
*' eorreoted nn^ remedied by the gradual but powerful influence of public 
*< 9pinioni And it thercfbro is a high act of doty and of friendship to that 
<* ehurtb, to direct the public attention to tiKMte abuses and defects. For if the 
^ Clnn«h of England were displayed in her evangelical and apoatoiic eharactep, 
^ purified and reformed from > many abuses which have gradually but seriously 
AVdiqunvhed her influeoei^ greater would be the blessings she would difiiue. 



** Hiflre fimitdl aiui lesf mv^^enmU ^l^fyt^ijpaBk herj^ «Bt mort 4evoM-tl>» 
<' gr^tdul attachm^t of her memben." 

After theM jtrofttse s»d aiqeeM^. and i^e vill dombUeMtbioli to«r«tr«if •j^i' 
c^iuna, it Mirely ought to bapcrmittad^to him tp ahowhi» prafiarenot for tlip^ 
ivatitatiooa oC hia own eamotiy and Churohy; % «oiytraiting them, glairy wdeeA 
hnt decorooslyy vith those vf Eng^od. 

But in doing ao^ he bus also bean ohnrged with ^dating-tiia ri|^ of hoqiitM 
iitji and with raaUiig an ungrattful ratom for the attentions whiob he peeeiTied* 

It is- the. fimt thiie that ba haa heard avowed t^e eUtniOEdinai^ a^nti*^ 
WinAf that a tniv€l&er» becanae ho npteive^ attantioqa in a fcneiea ciomitqiV 
mnat be^ pc^eluded from roa^dng any remarha on it9 iaflli(Qt«9B%:<inlMi iliQP* 
TtmaekM «re of unqaalified ymae. Tlie aentiiaent is, on the faoe of it,, ta» 
ahanrd tp ceqnire refhtatio*. One of the great ot^ta of tvay^ii^ ^onhl th|i# 
be defeated» and one of the prinaipiBLiaQaorof adisanaingisodiTidiid apd i^atiwinl 
prosperity and happine«i» arittsg fr<f(i(i a eonaparisom the vaanlt oC penonal-olH 
aervation* between Hie institntiena of different ooantrie^ weak} thus-bA &iia» 
trated And yet the ohai^e haa been am>po{*ted» bgr comparing the im>o <)Ca 
trafeller ahroad* vho^ hospitably entertained, animadTecta i|pon ti|e eontttiy her 
hae visited, to that of an^individQalf who^ partieipatiag'of the oivili^ea of % pifxnfii 
ilmily, prodainia. ita defeeU and faults. But tba eaaea ave not m the leaiit, de* 
gvee analqgDiia. A private^ family is aacredr-ita ebaraetes and ita pefli|Iia|:it|e» 
«pe notsufagects of public animadfersion; leapt of all eertalnly Igr those who are 
admitted to ita eiviiities. Not 80>^ith « fmffofi. Ito inititotiops its prioeiples^ 
ita character, roanijiera, every thhig apperiaimngto it, ai% always have ^beeu, 4ud 
alwigr* wi9 and euf At ta be, wltb a view to the advaneeoo^nt of hnman jjfiof* 
feeljon and happiness, &ir aolgeeta of inreatigMioo Md critieiami and mqsl 
ff all fay those who, from aetoal obsemaiiQo,, are tbebeat ^naUSedfor the tash* 
T)ie only rule to be observed is^ tQ eonduet ^e imre^Mgstiqn wilih Uheni%, w^h 
eimdoiM*, and with a senipnloua r^gavd to;tn(th } witli no betrayal of pia«a|te ae« 
egrets, nhh no expoaave of dom«tw eopeenM. Tbe^olgeet whi^H^he authw haA 
in view waa a<budBble'One*«^^ow tbe m^tior exeaReiice of.ther<4«iI aiid re* 
^ona inatitntlona of faia-eoiuitvykin their effiset on the human, eharaoter a|id o» 
g^neval and individuiil hagpinesib and to remove erroi^eooji iii^)r^i<Mi.wit|) x^* 
flpect to hia «vn Church* And in. pomning this object^ lie is antiiie^ tiMit ho 
haa not viokted the jrale wfauh haa jvst been pwaoribed* 

It has been mid-Hthat he has no^ eaiiieedy appreciated the fit^rpy 
BnglaQd s and has attempted undu^ to e^calt tbtt of his own eoujitry* 9ut ^e 
eamptmrn on this so^eot is eoi^ed to liie sinsJijB point <* ^1h^pmctjM\aM^ 
** cation of mkns and leopninff Ui the grea$ jhMjpsM* ^ iiuimptm*" AfA 
^e remarl( ii^ ^* It would be absurd to s^ ^t for^ qniv^rsitiiss aiie>not dis* 
*' tinguisbed by m(^eot and tearaiog of the hi|M«t«rder ; \mt tlMs^iateUast and 
" leamiug are not a&MQfS brought intfc^as>gpefit pnctioal ei&cienoy as ip our 4»1» 
" Isg^. where thte j^H)ijtf|qrs are eDgi^>. for the gi^eater pant of U>e ywK», in 
" the active business of in^truot^oii, \if the dliily exapupatioii of the m(ifivti^o(m» 
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** fided to them.** '^ In numy of the eoilflgeft lb tbtBte miivertities [of Eof^dX 
^ instraetioQ is moit aetivdy and carefully pnnaed." The HmiU of bis diicoane 
Sd Jiot admit of hit tetatedtng the oomfariMii furtbeiw-or he might have wh 
Iked, wlule he admitted the high exeelience of the pubtic schools of England, 
Che ttolw ^geaend difftufen of cdlnat^n inttts eodntiy. In the state of New* 
ToriE» as ohterved^m the bte Menage irf'lts'ehififthsg^Mrate to the l^Uitare» 
mere than %SOfiOQ ehildren hxft been taught in one year in the common schools 
-^ greater number than it is 1>elleted are educated in all the schools of the 
97l!ti<tnal^due*tloii Soei^ in Engfand. 

The Mrthor Is not InsentiUe io-the Unpwtance ti pahlie>^inion. He wouM 
^A#ay8 Irish to prdRt by tlie eritidiiiiB aridifaeremarics of oth^ts . In Uie presjenlt 
eaie he can vtfeno rssou to change h» Views tlthttr as to the truth of the s«tt- 
'Ifandits e ip reasfed In this diseoune, or the eitpedleney t£ their paWeatiou. 
They mii^t htve been Urged i^ greater* talent, but not irith more nneerfty, 
«id not with a mere ioHdtous tegard to the dums of decorum. Re thiblfs 
ihey will do some good. 'He is assumed 'of this fiiet from various respeetablo 
quarters ; and tUs is the prineipal point on which he feels any anxiety. It was 
*his duty andhis desire^ to turn to some profitable acc6nnt the information and 
the opni%ins»1ioweTer imperfect, which he obtamed and formed abroad; and thuft 
aho to show that' the time spent in absence from his duties here, was not wholly 
lost as to those purposes vOfuseAiIness, at "which every person according to his 
iibiSCy and his opportumties should aim. 
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» 

Extract from the Canons o/ the Protestant Episcopal Church itf 

the United Staites of America. 

Of Candidates for Orders. 

Every person who wishes to become a candidal for orders in thir 
ohttrchy* shall give notice of his intention to the Bishop, or to sttch 
body as the church in the diocese or state in which he intends to appl/ 
for orders may appoint, at least one year before his ordination./ 

No person shall be considered as a candidate for ordenr in this churchy 
unless he shall have produced ta the Bishop of the diocese, or state to 
whom he intends to apply for orders, a- certificate from the standing 
committe of said diocese or state, that they believe^ from personal know- 
ledge, or from testimonials laid before them, that he bad lived piously, 
soberly, and honestly ; that he is attached to the doctrines, discipline, 
and worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church;^ and further, that in 
their opinion he possesses such quajifications as may rendier him apt 
and meet to exercise the ministry to the glory of Ciod! and the edifying 
of the Church. 

With this enumeration of qualifications, it ought to be made known 
to the candidate, that the church expects of him, 'what can never be 
brought to the test of any outward stimdard — ah inward fear and worship 
of Almighty God; a love of religion, and sensibility to its holy influ- 
ence ; an habit of devout affection ; and, in short, a cultivation of all 
tliose graces which are called in Scripture, the fruits of the Spirit, and! 
by which alone his sacred influences can be manifested. 

The Bishop may then admit the person as a candidate for orders. 

' Of f he Preparatory Eafercisetf of a Can<Bdate for Deaeon'g Orders^, 

There shall be assigned to every candidate for deacoh's' orders four 
different examinations, at such times and places as the Bishop to whom 
he applies for orders ^all appoint. And if there be a Bishop within the 
state or diocese where the candidate resides, he shall apply to no other 
Bishop for ordination without the permission of the former. The ex*' 
aminations shall take place in the presence of the Bishop and as many 
Presbyters as can conveniently be convened, on the following studiesr 
prescribed by the canons, and by the course of study established by the 
House of Bishops. 

At the first examination-^on some approved treatises on natural phl« 
losophy, moral philosophy; and rhetoric, and the Greek Testament ; and 
he shall be required to give an account of his faith in the Latin tongue^ 
At the second examination-^n the bo<to of Scripture} the candidate 



bdfig reqitired to gife an AeeoMlf of the different books, iind io ezplaiA 
soch patBttgeB m may be proposed to him. At the third examination— 
on the eTtdences of Ctai^stiaiiity, atid systematic diiTuiity. And at the 
last eixmination^-'iOn church history, ecciesiastacti polity, the Book of 
Oommon Prafer^ and the constitution and esiions of the church, and of 
the diocese or state for which he is io te ordained. In the choice of 
hMu on the above subjects, the candidate is to be guided by the course 
of study esUblished by the House of Bishops. At each of the fore- 
ibentioned examinations he shall produce and read a sermon or dis* 
oeurse, composed by himself, on some passage of Scripture previously 
assigned him ; which sermon or discourse shall be submitted to the 
criticism of the Bishop and Clergy present. And before his ordination 
he shall be required to perform such exercises in reading, in the pre- 
s^e^ of the Bishop and Clergy, as may enable them to give him such 
advice and instructions as may aid l^im in performing the service of the 
church, and in delivering his sermons with propriety and devotion. 



No. II. 

S^xtra^t from the Constitution and Statutes of the General Tbeoto- 
gical Seminary of the Protestant Epbcopal Church id the 
United States of America. 

I. The Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America shall be permanently established in the 
state of New-Tork. The trustees of the said seminary shall have power, 
horn time to time, to establish one or more branch schools in the state 
of New-York, or eUewhgre^ to be under the superintendanee and control 
of the said trustees.* 

III. The board of trustees shall be permanently constituted, as fol« 
lowa^-^The Bishops of the Church shall b^ ex ojfflci; members of the 
board* Every diocese shall be entitled to one trustee, and oiie additional 
trustee lor every eight clergymen in the same ; and to one additional 
trustee for every two thousand dollars of monies in any way given or 
contributed in the same to the funds of the seminary, until the sum 
amounts to ten ^ousaad dollars ; and one additional trustee for every 
ten thousand dollars of contributions and donations, as aforesaid, ex- 
ceeding that sum. The trustees shall be resident in the dioceses for 
which they are appohited. They shall be nominated by the Diocesan 

* It is not to be toppoaed that this saperiotendanee and oontrol m the esses 
of ^OftcA aeboob at a distance from the General Seminary, wooU be otherwise 
than very j^enera/, or further than necessaiy to secure uniformity and unity of 
opevatiaas in the imyonaMt boshietB of edneation for the ministry. 
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CcmTentioni respectively, to every ftated General. Conventioiii who nty 
confirm or reject such nomin&tions. The senior Bishop present shall pre- 
side at every meeting of the board of trustees ; and, whenever demanded 
by a majority of the Bishops present, or a majority of the clerical and lay 
trustees present, the concurrence of a majority of the Bishops present, 
and a majority of clerical and lay trustees present, shall be necessary to 
any act of the board. Eleven trustees shall constitute a quorum. The 
trustees shall continue in office until their successors are appointed. In 
the interval between the stated meetings of the General Convention, the 
board shall have power to supply all vacancies from the dioceses re* 
spectively in which they may have occurred* 

Of the Courtc qf Theological Learning. 

The Course of Theological Learning to be pursued in this Seminary 
shall embrace the following departments :— 

1. Oriental and Greek Literature ; comprising the knowledge which 
is necessary to the critical study of the Holy Scriptures in the original 
languages. 

2. Biblical Learning ; compreliending whatever relates to the criti- 
cism of the sacred text. 

3. The interpretation of the Scriptures ; exhibiting the principles of 
scriptural interpretation, and the meaning and practical application of 
the sacred writings. 

4b The Evidences of Revealed Religion ; establishing the genuineness, 
authenticity, and credibility of the Scriptures, and a view of the cha- 
racter and eflTects of Christianity, of the various objections of infidel 
writers, with a refutation of them, and of moral science in its relation?' 
to theology. 

5. Systematic Divinity; presenting a methodical arrangement and 
explanation of the truths contained in the Scriptures, with the authori- 
ties sustaining these truths ; a statement and refutation of the errone- 
ous doctrines attempted to be deduced from the sacred writings; and 
a particular view and defence of the system of Jaith professed by the 
^otestant Episcopal Church. 

4. Ecclesiastical History ; displaying the history of the Church in 
all ages, and particularly of the Church of England, and of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in this country. 

7. The Nature, Ministry, and Polity of the Church ; comprising a 
view of tiie nature of the Christian Church, and of the duty of preserv- 
ing its unity ; of the authority and orders of the ministry ; with a 
statement and elucidation of the principles of ecclesiastical polity, and 
an explanation and defence of that of the Protestant Episcopal Church ; 
and also an exhibition of the authority and advantages of liturgical ser- 
vice, with a history, explanation, and defence of the Liturgy of the Pro* 
:ti?8tant Episcopal Church, and of its rites and ceremonies. 
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^ Pastoral Theology and Pulpit Eloquence i ex|>laintn|p and enforeing^ 
tlie qualifications and duties of the clerical office s and including th« 
performance of the aerrice of the Church; liud the composition and 
delivery of aermons. 

O/ the JPrt^e^9or9. 

The Instructions of this Seminary shall be conducted by the following 
Professors, vi;^— 

1. A Professor of Oriental and Greek Literature.. 

% A Professor of Biblical Lieaming and the Interpretation of Scr^p^ 
tuise. * 

^. K Piofesaor of the Evidences of fievealed Be%ion« and of Mora} 
Sl/Dience in its relations to Theology. 

4. K Professor of Systematic Divinity^ 

5. A Professor of Ecclesiastical Histoi^^ And the SIatuDe« MJioist9]}> 
and Polity of the Church. 

6. A Pio&ssar of PMtoral Theology and Pulpit Eloquooc^^ 

Of the StudenfMs 

As mere theological learning, unaccompanied witfi real piety, is ust 
a sufficient qualification for the ministry, it is declared to be the duty 
of every student, with an humble reliance on divine grace, to be assif 
duous in the oultivation of evangelical faith* and a sound practical 
piety; neither contenting himself with mere formality, nor running 
into fanatieism. He must ha careful to niaintain, every day, stated 
periods of pious reading, meditation, and devotion; and occaaional 
SEpectal seasons for the more solemn and enlarged observance of these 
duties, together with that of such abstinence aa is suited to extraor^ 
dinary acts of devotion, havin|^ due regard to the days and seasons 
recommended for this purpose by the Church. In order to excite just 
views of the nature, responsibilities, and obli|^tions of the clerical 
office, he should frequently and carefully read over the services for the 
ordination of Deacons and Priests^ with a view of makinif their coUf- 
tents the subjects of serious reflection, and an incitement to fervent 
prayer, that, if admitted to either of those offices, he may have grace 
to be faithful in the discharge of its duties. He must be regular i^ 
attendance on the public service of the Church, not only on Sundays, 
but also, as his studies and other duties will admit, «n holy-days and 
prayer^days. Sundays, in particular, he should consider aa devoted, 
except the portions of them oompied in the stated services of the 
Church, to the private use of means for his advancement in Christian 
knowledge and piety. And with a view to the promotioQ of the same 
great object, it shall be the duty of the Professors to commence their 
respective lectures or recitations with an office of devotion appointed 
for the purpose, and to incorporate with their instructions, as oppor- 
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tunity 18 ftffohieds such adrioe and directioiit as naf tend to the rell- 
gioos improvement of the studenta^ and to their proper view of the 
true character and weighty obligations of the Ciospel ministry. 

0/the Course ^fSiutfy. 

There slull be three classes in the Seminary ; the term of study In 
each of which shall be one year. The students who enter the first year» 
shall compose the third ckss f those advanced into the second year^ 
the second class ; and those into the third year, the first class. 
The course of study in the different classes shall be as follows :— » 
All the classes shallf on one day in each week, from the commence- 
ment of the first session of each year^ and through the second sessbn 
until the Isaa of Bfay, and as often on the day appointed as he maf 
require, attend the Professor of Pastoral Theology and PtilfHt ETo- 
qoenoe, for the per&nMiiee of the servicea of theChurch, the delivery 
of original sermon% and the instructkmi and recitations, or oihcrex- 
ercises» to which he may thmk proper to call their attention. 
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In addition to the abovTt the folbwing course of studies shall be 
pursued :— 

Third CJass, This class shall attend the instructions of tbe Profes* 
sors of Oriental and Greek Literature t of Biblical Learning, and 'the 
Interpretation of Scripture ; and of the Evidences of Revealed Beligion» 
and of Moral Science in its relations to Theology ; at least one half of 
their time being devoted, daring tlie first session, to the first named of 
the above Professors. 

Second CIq8». During the first session, this class shall attend the 
Professor of OrienUl and Greek Literature; the Professor of Biblical 
Ltaming, &c.; and the Professor of the Evidences of Christianity. 
During the second session, they shall devote four-fifths of their time 
not occupied as above stated with the Professor of Pastoral Theology^ 
to the Professors of Systematic Divinity, and of Ecclesiastical History^ 
and the Nature, Ministry, and Polity of the Christian Church $ and the 
remainder to the Professor of Biblical Learning, &c. 

First Class, This class shall attend the Professors of Syttematte 
XKvinity and of Ecclesiastical History, Sec. 
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